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DISCUSSION. 

7 + 5 = 12. 

In his recent very stimulating- volume on contemporary tendencies 1 
Professor Bosanquet has weighed and found wanting a point of view 
which some years ago I ventured to outline in a critical survey of 
certain aspects of the Bergsonian philosophy. 2 He charges that the 
point of view I there suggested is only another form of the false 
infinite, the infinite regress ... a doctrine attributed by him to all 
of those (called by him "progressists") who would make time of 
ontological significance. This "hasty and one-sided philosophy" 
provides the destiny of Tantalus for God and man, does irreparable 
violence to the unity of reality, in short spells final ruin. Elsewhere 
in the present number of this Review I have indicated some of the 
general difficulties which in my mind attach to his criticisms of the 
progressist's position. In the present paper I shall undertake an 
analysis of what I understand to be his basic objection to my own 
conception of ' creative finalism ' as outlined in the study referred to 
above. 

The criticism that I desire particularly to consider is expressed in the 
following passage: "If you think that the ultimate real whole cars 
and must, in order to secure change and freedom, change itself in 
real time — that is to say, must fail to fulfil the conditions of being a 
whole — then you have not understood, such, at least, is my conviction, 
the proposition 7 + 5 =•■ 12." s The context of the chapter in which 
this passage occurs makes its meaning clear. And that meaning is 
this : in the simplest judgment, such as the proposition above, you have 
exemplified that identity within difference which is characterstic of 
every judgment and which indicates that an intelligible whole, in order 
to express itself in something new, is under no obligation of, indeed 
is incapable of, parting from itself and issuing in the absolutely novel. 
" If 12 were not the same as 7 + 5, the judgment would not be true. 
If it were not different, the judgment wpuld not be a judgment. . . . 
What you have in this simplest example, then, is an eternal novelty* 

' The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 1921. 

2 A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson, 1916. 

3 Meeting of Extremes, pp. 11 3-1 14. 
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It is the expression of something which, parting from itself, remains 
within itself, and which, being always old, is yet perennially new. 
To consider the expression impartially is to recognize in the simplest 
thought this inherent connection. Here we have the open secret, from 
which a hasty and one-sided philosophy runs away. ... So when 
we find a doctrine which judges of ultimate reality on the basis that 
if novelty, progress, difference are to be achieved, the identity of the 
whole as a whole and in its ultimate character must be abandoned, 
we know where we are. We are simply in the presence of a blunder 
in elementary logic." 1 As is abundantly evident from his criticisms, 
Professor Bosanquet judges me guilty of this elementary logical blun- 
der. Having glimpsed the 'open secret' (he credits me with this), 
I have not been obedient to the vision but have run away " coerced by 
the spirit of the age into an ethical approximation-theory after the 
manner of Kant." 2 I must, therefore, in thus bowing the knee to the 
Zeitgeist, have consciously or unconsciously argued that " the identity 
of the whole as a whole and in its ultimate character must be aban- 
doned." 

There are mainly two things which I wish to say in reply to this 
as a criticism of myself. In the first place, I had never supposed 
that my sin lay in the acceptance of the creed that the whole changes 
by departing radically from its own nature. On the contrary, I have 
been at considerable pains to insist that the fundamental weakness 
of Bergson's hypothesis of creative evolution lies precisely in this 
abstraction. And, in opposition to his view, I endeavored to maintain 
that every process, in so far as it is amenable to the categories of 
judgment, involves a certain identity and coherence as an indispensable 
characteristic. In the second place, I have not been unmindful of the 
aspect of judgment emphasized by Professor Bosanquet and, before 
him, by Hegel; rather, I have felt myself driven by it to conceive of 
reality as dynamic and marked by change. A brief discussion of 
these points may serve to emphasize the main question at issue in 
the debate. And I, at least, deem this question of sufficient importance 
to render the discussion of more general interest than would be the 
case were it concerned with the consideration of merely personal dif- 
ferences between Professor Bosanquet and myself. 

(i) Anyone interested in the matter may by turning to the fifth and 
sixth chapters of the book on Bergson discover that my chief concern 

i Op. cit., pp. 103-104. The italics are the author's. 
'Ibid., p. 113. 
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there is to show that reality cannot be said to change in the sense 
that it continuously departs radically from its own nature, and to 
emphasize the burden which such a view places upon Bergson's doc- 
trine of creative evolution. The argument there outlined is essen- 
tially as follows. The duration of finite conscious experience is as 
a matter of fact not a pure heterogeneity, but is rather a self-enrich- 
ing homogeneity in that there is an element of identity within the 
process which is progressively expressed by it and apart from which 
the process is not adequately describable. And from this statement of 
fact, as it is supposed to be, the conclusion is drawn that, if ultimate 
reality is to be defined from analogy with finite conscious experience 
as Bergson urges, then it likewise must be conceived as a process 
involving a principle of coherence from which it does not wholly de- 
part. And, from the other side, I have urged that this element of 
identity is a necessary supposition if reality is to be regarded as subject 
to the categories of reason, that an intelligible process cannot depart 
wholly from its own essential nature but must exemplify that identity 
fundamental to judgment. That this is what I have attempted to argue 
can be verified by reference to the relevant passages in the chapters 
above indicated. 

I realize now, and I realized when the above argument was first 
written, that it is open to objections from various angles. Nor am I 
unwilling to have them indicated. It is debatable, for example, 
whether what I have suggested concerning the nature of conscious 
experience results from a sufficiently exhaustive analysis, whether, that 
is, it is true in fact; and I am frank to confess that it now seems to 
me that certain important features are omitted, though the omission 
does not, to my mind, vitiate the main thesis. Again, the assumption 
upon which the argument partly rests, namely, that finite consciousness 
is a privileged instance from which may be launched an inference 
concerning the nature of reality, is itself a questionable assumption. 
As I understand him, this objection is suggested by Professor Bosan- 
quet in his statement that " arguments for time drawn from the teleo- 
logical character of finite consciousness " leave him, as they leave 
others, cold. 1 This objection now appears to me to have more weight 
than it bore in my mind when the argument was written, though I do 
not see even yet how a monist, particularly a monist of the type of 
Professor Bosanquet, can afford to press it. And I still regard the 
position as in principle correct. But whatever objections may be 

iOp. cit., p. 198. 
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raised, certainly there cannot be included in the list the accusation 
that the argument is designed to establish the thesis that the change 
of reality consists in the creation of the absolutely novel. That thesis 
I myself have not been, and am not, willing to accept. 

Professor Bosanquet's retort here is rather obvious. He may urge 
that I am blowing both hot and cold, that I am trying to support the 
conception of the ontological significance of change and yet am not 
willing to admit the only assumption upon which that conception is 
possible, that it is utterly meaningless to maintain that time and change 
are predicable of reality unless precisely that violent diremption of 
itself from itself which I deny is assumed. And this, in fact, is what 
he does say. " The universe is all that exists, and the question, strictly 
stated, is whether we can attach any significance to saying that this 
totality goes fundamentally — I do not say in every detail— from its 
character and assumes another." A still more explicit and emphatic 
statement of the point is found in his unconditional assertion: "The 
whole can be said to change only if it departs from its unity of charac- 
ter and value." 1 And this is the point upon which, in my mind, the 
basic issue is joined. The consideration of it leads into the second 
remark which I wish to expand shortly. 

(2) It is true, as I think Professor Bosanquet has clearly shown 
both in his Logic and in his Implication and Linear Inference, that the 
basic characteristic of all judgment is identity within difference. And 
I am willing to admit that this is illustrated in the proposition 
7 + 5 = 12. I am willing to admit, furthermore, indeed to insist, that 
this feature of judgment necessitates the postulation of identity within 
any intelligible process whatsoever, finite or infinite. But a point 
which needs emphasis, and which in my view of the matter Professor 
Bosanquet and those who think like him fail to take in its full impli- 
cation, is that the unity of judgment, the rational nexus, is not an 
abstract identity but is profoundly modified by the differents concerned. 
To be sure 7 + 5 = 12; but so do 10 -f- 2, and 6 -j- 6. There is a 
sense in which the 12 in each case is the same; but there is a very 
important sense in which it is different. Even mathematically the 
three 12's are not identical, to the extent that they involve the addition 
of different numbers. It is only when the sum in each case is taken 
in abstraction from the mathematical process which produces it that 
they are all regarded as identical. Substitute for the numbers concrete 
individuals, and their modification of the nexus is still more obvious 

1 Op. cit., pp. 192, 193. 
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and significant: H 2 0= a molecule of water. In the case of judg- 
ments dealing with organic phenomena the unity is even more patently 
identical with the interpenetration of the differents; it is obviously 
nothing more than the activity (in whatever terms describable) which 
is their interfunctioning. The cell-body, axone, and dendrites = the 
neurone; Tom, Dick, and Harry = the committee; the citizens = the 
state — here the unity of the judgment is precisely the interpenetration 
of the elements that constitute its object. Such facts as these seem 
to lead to the generalization: the unity characteristic of judgment is 
identical with the interpenetration of the differents and is precisely as 
dynamic, and dynamic after the same manner, as they are. I have 
elsewhere attempted to develop this point in a somewhat different con- 
text. 1 And despite the fact that Professor Bosanquet frankly thinks 
my effort is not to be ranked among serious discussions of the prob- 
lem, 2 I still must feel that it drives, however haltingly, at a matter of 
considerable importance. And I am the less embarrassed to remain 
in this view since what I tried to say seems to me in essential agree- 
ment with at least one aspect of Professor Bosanquet's oft-repeated 
doctrine that the nisus of thought is to constitute a ' world,' that the 
basic feature of judgment is concreteness rather than abstractness. 3 So 
I beg indulgence while I attempt to state how in my mind the matter 
stands with reference to the question here at issue. 

As I follow Professor Bosanquet's argument, there are three prin- 
ciples upon which it turns. The first, latent throughout all of his 
writings and explicitly stated by him as the thesis of absolutism, is that 
"reality is what thought, operating on and in the whole complex 
of experience, compels us to affirm." 4 The second is that reality is 

1 In the essay on " Coherence as Organization " in Philosophical Essays in 
Honor of James Edwin Creighton. 

2 Such, for example, as that by Bradley in his Essays on Truth and Reality. 
See Meeting of Extremes, p. 189. 

3 This, of course, is the familiar doctrine of the ' concrete universal.' 

* Meeting of Extremes, p. 128. I wish to remark by the way that this 
quotation states with precision the point of view, innocently called ' intellectu- 
alism ' by me in my study of Bergson, for which Professor Bosanquet calls 
me sharply to account. The same view is urged elsewhere in this recent book 
by Professor Bosanquet, dogmatically on page 204, for instance. It therefore 
puzzles me no little to find him insisting (pp. 103, 198) that my whole argu- 
ment is thrown out of gear by acceptance of it, and that the attribution 
of it to idealists is only another indication of the ignorance prevailing among 
recent American writers concerning the point of view of those who, like 
himself, 'have learned from Hegel and the Greeks.' Of course, I have 
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a systematic totality identical with an all-inclusive experience. 1 And 
the third is that reality cannot without contradiction be conceived 
as changing. Of these principles, I am willing to accept the first 
(whether called by ' intellectualism ' or by some other name) without 
reserve. The second seems to me at least debatable, though so far as 
the present discussion is concerned I am willing to subscribe to it. To 
the third, however, I am forced to demur because of certain implica- 
tions that seem to me to lie in the nature of judgment itself. And I 
may add that the first and third of these principles are in my thinking 
inextricably involved, each with the other. 

Assuming that "what thought ultimately reveals and expresses 
through its necessity can be nothing less than the nature of things," 2 
I see no contradiction in the notion that reality is changing if it can 
be shown that the rational nexus in judgment may itself be an activity. 
And this, as I have suggested above, can I think be shown. Professor 
Bosanquet himself seems to admit this in principle, in so far as judg- 
ment is concerned with partial aspects of the totality. 3 Why, then, 
should it not be true of the logical process when it is applied to the 
totality of things? I see no a priori reason why judgment should 
break with its basic nature when it passes from the contemplation 
of the finite to the infinite. Indeed, it seems to me that our principles 
drive us further to the conclusion that reality as an object of thought 

no solicitude about the word; the principle, however, I regard as important, 
and it seems as basic for Professor Bosanquet as for myself. 

i" Where there is no universal mind, no all-inclusive experience, there 
is for us no unity of the universe" (Meeting of Extremes, p. 170). 

2 Meeting of Extremes, p. 204. 

3 Note the 'eternal novelty' in the proposition 7 ■(- 5 = 12. Compare: 
" What really happens in any inference whatever is that the data and premis- 
ses are brought together in a new whole, and by reason of the new combina- 
tion of their respective limitations, as isolated factors, are pro tanto removed, 
and a new character is made explicit, which belongs to them in their new 
combination. . . . This, then, is the nerve of logical determination, viz. : the 
removal of error and contradiction by means of a positive union in which 
data or premisses destroy each other's defects, and give rise to a new totality 
which transcends its factors. This is the essential process of experience 
throughout, and in all its kinds, and when traced and analysed in propositional 
form it reveals itself as logic — the creative and originative nexus of mind as 
such" (The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 263-264). In this pas- 
sage, of course, Professor Bosanquet is thinking of the nisus of thought 
towards the whole : my contention is simply that within the whole, if its 
nature be amenable to thought, there is no contradiction in saying that we 
find the same dialectic. 
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is itself in some genuine sense an ' eternal novelty/ a process in a very 
concrete way. If thought be competent in any manner to seize the 
whole, it must not contradict itself in so doing; and, on the other 
side, if reality be genuinely an object of inference, it must not be 
such as to do violence to the necessity of judgment. If you once 
accept the principle that "what thought ultimately reveals and ex- 
presses through its necessity " is the nature of things, then I urge that 
you have no choice as to following its leadings; certainly you cannot 
contradict it outright by conceiving of the totality in such a fashion 
as to necessitate a leap beyond inference in seizing it. 1 

And this brings me finally to a remark which I wish to make with 
reference to the objection to the progressist's position that Professor 
Bosanquet launches from the standpoint of the totality. " The whole 
I take to mean the universe ; all that in any sense is. It cannot change, 
because any change introduces something that is, and this, ex hypothesi, 
falls within the whole. The whole if it changes, was not the whole, 
but something less. All that is includes all that can be; and there can 
be nothing more than it." 2 This seems to me very much like a case 
of special pleading. It sounds strangely like Zeno's ancient argument 
against the possibility of change: whatever in any sense is (and every- 
thing, of course, in some sense is) cannot come into being because 
it already is (in a special sense). Likewise Professor Bosanquet: 
the whole includes everything that in any sense is and change there- 
fore contradicts its nature, since were it to change something that is 
(in one sense) would come to be (in another sense). I can see no 
contradiction here, but I do seem to find a play upon the words 'all' 
and ' is ' ; and I am inclined to suspect that the vagueness vitiates the 
argument. Naturally, all that is must be said to be, and it includes 
whatever in any sense is; but there still remains the important ques- 
tion, Of what significance is the implication that a thing may be said 
to be in more than one sense ? May not ' is ' connote activity, and 
may it not as thus conceived modify reality? The progressist claims 
that he has grounds for believing this to be the case; and I do not 
see that you have finally disposed of the matter by assuming as your 
point of departure that the dynamic ' is ' has no ontological significance. 
Again, what precisely is the meaning of the word ' all ' in this argu- 

1 This leap is made by Professor Bosanquet under cover of ' faith and 
will' (Meeting of Extremes, p. 216, for example). By Mr. Bradley it is 
preached as a necessity (Appearance and Reality, chapter XV, and else- 
where). 

2 Meeting of Extremes, p. 177. 
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ment? Some progressists, at least, are not willing to accept the word 
in the sense attached to it by Professor Bosanquet; and, once more, 
I do not see how you can dispose of the pluralisms claim by simply 
insisting upon the ' totality of things ' defined in a sense he is not in 
the least willing to accept. In short, one gets out of ' all there is ' 
precisely what one puts into it, and nothing more; this, I think, has 
been clearly shown us by Spinoza. 

Professor Bosanquet does not seem to distinguish clearly between 
two different conceptions of 'the totality of things.' One is the 
conception of the whole as a static and strictly non-temporal system 
which, though it expresses itself in phenomenal time, remains unal- 
terably identical with itself despite the fluctuations and radical trans- 
formations obviously exemplified in the temporal series through which 
it realizes itself. The other is the view that the whole literally realizes 
itself within the temporal series by changing its nature through the 
continuous and creative interpenetration of the differents that consti- 
tute it. The first view (that of the 'block universe') Professor Bos- 
anquet regards as in principle untenable, and charges that it has falsely 
been attributed to English idealism through a misunderstanding ini- 
tiated by Royce and exaggerated by James. And yet, on the other 
hand, in many passages directed against the progressist's position as 
well as in the sharp difference which he sees between morality and 
religion, the view seems implicitly accepted and defended. The second 
view he avowedly rejects, because of the ruinous change which fea- 
tures it. Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling that he comes dangerously 
near accepting it, being driven by the difficulty that he experiences 
in expressing his conception of transcendence in purely non-temporal 
terms. If Professor Bosanquet would explain precisely how his 
view relates itself to these difficulties, he would clear up a dark point 
which I at least feel, and which I think has done much to cloud the 
issue. 

In conclusion, I return to the main point I have tried to develop 
in this discussion. So far as I can see the chief difference between 
Professor Bosanquet and myself reduces in final analysis to somewhat 
divergent views of the nature of thought and its relation to reality. 
For Professor Bosanquet, as for Mr. Bradley, thought appears to be 
relational and discursive and always in pursuit of a reality which 
somehow continues to lie just beyond its grasp; hence (despite the 
nisus of thought towards the whole) the impossibility of judgment's 
seizing the totality of things, and the necessity of the final leap to 
the Absolute. In opposition to this, I seem to find myself driven in 
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the direction developed by Lord Haldane in his recent exceedingly 
valuable book, The Reign of Relativity, and epitomized in his thesis 
that knowledge is ' foundational.' 1 Thought seems to me not re- 
lational, but descriptive ; and descriptive not of mere appearances of 
an ever-elusive Absolute, but precisely of the Absolute itself. I must, 
therefore, take seriously the thesis of absolutism that " reality is what 
thought, operating on and in the whole complex of experience, com- 
pels us to affirm." And by the acceptance of this principle I find 
myself driven to predicate of reality precisely what affirmations 
thought as thus foundational seems to demand. Among these affirma- 
tions I think I discover change (continuous and not discreet, flowing 
and not saltatory), because the rational nexus in judgment, being de- 
scriptive of the dynamic, is itself ipso facto dynamic. " Knowledge 
is dynamic. It is an effort to transcend the apparently given. It is 
always pointing beyond itself. And with the continuous advance 
towards fuller comprehension the object itself loses its apparently 
given character. It, too, is dynamic in its nature." 2 If Professor 
Bosanquet can show that what thought through its necessity ulti- 
mately demands about the totality of things is an eternal and abstract 
identity untouched in its profound depths by the vicissitudes of the 
temporal order, rather than a concrete identity and coherence (or- 

1 See particularly chapter VI on " Relativity in Experience Generally." 
The tendency towards inconsistency in Professor Bosanquet's argument, sug- 
gested above, is noted by Lord Haldane as emerging from a certain 
reservation placed by Professor Bosanquet upon his agreement with Mr. 
Bradley's view. " For he goes on to say that the worlds of our experience 
have been fundamentally transformed and reconstructed by thought, working 
in and on perception and general experience. . . . Thus a quasi-real world is, 
for Mr. Bosanquet, continuously being deposited as part of the work of 
thought, and thought is therefore in itself not so far removed from the 
nature of a perfect experience as the. exclusively relational view would lead 
us to think. But this quasi-real world is of a plastic nature. Its aspects never 
remain fixed or static, nor wholly cut off from a fuller character of reality. 
Is not this conclusion one that comes near to that which treats reality itself, 
as well as our knowledge, as disclosing itself at a variety of levels which form 
intelligible stages in the logical process of its self-development? And may 
not truth lie rather in consistency in this development of the continuity 
of the logical progress from each level to the larger level beyond it, than 
in the attainment of a goal which thought itself cannot define and which 
must remain for ever an ideal that cannot be realised? If so, it is the 
striving that contains the truth, the truth of quality. And the ultimate reality 
is just what is expressed in the reality of this striving" (pp. 327-328). 

2 Haldane : The Reign of Relativity, p. 140. 
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ganization, I should prefer to call it) which grows and changes and 
develops itself from level to level through the time-phases of its 
differents — if he can show this, then for myself I am content to ac- 
knowledge my blunder in elementary logic and pitch my tent towards 
the ineffable Absolute. But the point of view of religion which is 
sharply sundered from the moral point of view, the leadings of a 
' faith ' and ' will ' whose findings are incorrigible by thought, the 
unity of reality whose supernal perfection is in its fathomless char- 
acter and value incompatible with change 1 — these I must, until further 
enlightened, continue to regard as inaccessible to those who put their 
trust in the prosaic procedure of the method of inference. If they 
do not provide the destiny of Tantalus for both God and man, they 
seem at least to throw an insuperable barrier across the path of 
many who, like myself, must perforce solve the problems of experi- 
ence (if at all) in the symbols of reason. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

i The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 244. In this passage Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet insists upon a point of view which, to my mind, is identical 
with Royce's conception. But that he calls the ' block universe,' and under 
that phrase condemns it. This is an illustration of that shifting, noted above, 
which is dark to me. 



